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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Rufied  Grouse  is  truly  deserving  ot  the  title  ’'Ofiicial  State 
Game  Bird”  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1931.  It  tests  the  skill  of  the  best  wing  shots,  and  the 
way  it  explodes  at  one's  very  feet  has  ruffled  the  calm  assurance 
of  more  than  one  bird  hunter. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R,  Drake 


Clear,  sparkling  streams  course  merrily  through  most  State  Game 
Lands.  Many  abound  with  brook  trout.  Many  furnish  homes  and 
food  for  muskrats,  minks,  beavers,  raccoons  etc.,  water  for  all 
other  forms  of  life  and  scenic  beauty  amidst  an  everchanging 
landscape. 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


Over  800,000  nimrods  go  afield  each  year  for  small  game.  From 
eight  to  ten  million  pounds  of  fine,  savory  meat  furnish  welcome 
additions  to  many  family  larders  each  season — no  trifling  item 
in  times  of  serious  food  shortages.  To  manage  wildlife  so  it  will 
yield  a bountiful  annual  harvest  for  the  present  number  of 
hunters  and  keep  increasing  it  to  provide  equally  good  shooting 
I for  more  gunners  in  the  future  is  a problem  of  no  simple  pro- 

■ portions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 
POSTWAR  WILDLIFE  PROGRAMS 

(A  brief  outline  of  the  ivildlife  programs  which  are  now 
operative,  or  which  will  become  operative  as  soon  as 
conditions  permit,  and  hozv  conservation  groups  and 
individuals  can  help  make  them  successful.) 


The  Game  Commission  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in  operations  | 

during  the  war  to  do  two  things — plan  future  programs  and  accu-  | 

mulate  funds  to  carry  them  out.  i 

Beginning  with  a Game  Land  Alanagement  Conference  held  at  i 

Harrisburg  on  March  8,  1944,  when  the  best  thinking  of  State, 

Federal  and  interested  outside  agencies  was  pooled  to  lay  the 
framework  of  a comprehensive  program  of  game  land  development 
and  management,  the  future  of  all  major  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  carefully  studied  and  plans  for  their  operation  out-  ' 

lined. 

The  ideas  and  suggestions  of  every  employe  were  solicited  in 
the  over-all  planning  program  and  contributed  greatly  to  it.  The 
functions  covered  under  this  careful  analysis  included : 


1.  Game  Land  Management 

2.  Acquisition  of  I^nds 

3.  Law  Enforcement 

4.  Propagation  and  Distri- 

bution 


5. 

6. 

7. 


Research 

Training 

Public  Information 


i 


The  highlights  of  each,  together  with  their  objectives  and  an 
estimate  of  how  the  postwar  funds  are  to  be  used,  follows : 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


Bear  hunting  is  be- 
coming increasingly 
popular.  Bruin  and 
his  tribe  are  quite 
plentiful  throughout 
the  North  Central 
counties.  Cubs 
were  first  protected 
in  1925. 


GAME  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

REAi.iziNG  the  need  for  improving  new  lands,  and  further  de- 
veloping those  already  acquired  to  sustain  a maximum  wild- 
life population,  the  Commission  on  January  11,  1945,  ap- 
proved the  following  undertakings,  some  of  which  have  been 
started ; others  will  begin  as  soon  as  manpower,  materials,  etc.,  be- 
come available : 

DEVELOPMENT 

Development  now  and  in  the  future  will  consist  of  putting  into 
(operation  recommended  practices  agreed  upon  after  a detailed 
study  outlined  on  cover-maps  (see  page  8)  has  been  made.  These 
are  many  and  will  require  expert  supervision  and  considerable  labor. 
On  forest  areas,  for  example,  it  means ; 

1.  Removing  timber  and  making  improvement  cuttings  where 
necessary,  to  provide  more  food  and  cover  for  big  game 
and  forest  small  game.  In  many  areas  studies  may  indi- 
cate that  desirable  food-bearing  shrubs  and  plants  wdll  vol- 
unteer if  proper  forest  openings  are  made,  either  through 
release  cuttings  or  lumbering  operations.  The  Commis- 
sion is  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  timber  harvest- 
ing to  improve  food  and  cover  conditions  for  wildlife,  that 
it  approved  at  its  meeting  January  10,  1946,  the  cutting 
or  otherwise  removing  of  overshadowing  tree  growth, 
l)lanting  food  plots,  etc.,  on  at  least  5%  of  the  State  Game 
Lands  annually. 

2.  Replanting  where  necessary,  placing  special  emphasis  on 
food-bearing  and  dense  cover  species  rather  than  the  con- 
ifers commonly  used  for  commercial  timber  purposes.  In- 
formation is  badly  needed  and  is  being  sought  on  plant 
successions  and  the  food-producing  value  of  various  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  for  wildlife,  and  on  how  best  to  aid 
those  which  are  most  desirable  to  increase  their  annual 
yield  of  fruit.  Here  research  studies  play  an  important 
part  and  shall  be  undertaken  and  maintained.  Much 
larger  Federal- Aid  appropriations  are  anticipated,  in  fu- 
ture years,  which  can  and  will  be  utilized  in  research  and 
development  programs. 

3.  Conducting  studies  to  determine  where  water  impound- 
ments on  game  lands  are  feasible  to  benefit  waterfowl  and 
fur-bearers,  also  incidentally  aid  the  anglers.  Some  of  these 
impoundments  may  benefit  flood  control  and  will  be  con- 
sidered seriously  from  that  viewpoint. 

4.  Discontinuing,  in  forest  territory,  game  refuges  which  have 
served  their  major  usefulness;  also  discontinuing  the  es- 
tablishment of  Auxiliary  Refuges,  other  than  on  Farm- 
Game  Projects,  unless  they  serve  a useful  public  purpose. 


Frequent  antlerless 
deer  seasons  have 
been  necessary  to 
keep  the  animals 
from  increasing  be- 
yond their  avail- 
able food  supply. 

Photo  by 

C.  G.  Krieble 


Many  areas  are 
thinned  out  and 
planted  to  buck- 
wheat and  other 
grains  for  forest 
wildlife.  They  pre- 
vent deer,  especi- 
ally, from  encroach- 
ing on  adjacent 
farm  lands. 

Photo  by 

C.  G.  Krieble 


Nearly  300,000  hunt 
I big  game,  prin- 
i cipally  deer,  every 
season.  In  the  past 
16  years  they  have 
bagged  an  average 
of  26,000  fine  bucks 
j annually. 

I Photo  by 

W.  L.  R.  Drake 


Where  it  is  considered  essential  to  continue  such  protected- 
units  (Auxiliary  Refuges),  it  is  planned  to  convert  them 
into  State  Propagation  Areas,  provided  their  annual  pro- 
spective production  of  game  for  distribution  will  justify 
such  action. 

5.  Expanding  the  share-cropping  program  on  all  tillable  lands 
owned  by  the  Commission  to  help  sustain  a maximum 
small  game  population  on  such  areas,  and  developing  nu- 
merous new  game  food  and  grass  plots  more  adaptable  to 
certain  soil  requirements. 

6.  Expanding  the  development  program  on  farm-game  areas 
will  be  mainly  suggestive,  by  way  of  aiding  landowners  to 
apply  modern  soil  conservation  practices  in  the  interest  of 
both  agriculture  and  wildlife.  These  projects  will  include 
contour  strip  cropping ; sod  waterways ; diversion  ditches ; 
wildlife  borders ; hedge,  field,  gully,  pond  bank,  windbreak 
and  stream  bank  plantings ; cover  crops ; and  pasture  man- 
agement. To  this  end  the  Commission  has  employed  a 
full-time  soil  conservation  expert. 

A greatly  expanded  system  of  State  Game  Propagation  areas 
will  be  established  and  managed  intensively  and  wisely.  In  all 
probability  portions  of  existing  Game  Lands  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  if  set  aside  as  refuges  and  developed  properly. 

The  above  covers  only  the  major  development  work  which  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  future.  Maintaining  buildings,  roads,  fire 
trails,  boundary  lines,  etc.,  in  the  aggregate  are  also  important 
parts  of  the  program  and  will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore. 

The  cost  of  each  phase  of  the  work  outlined  above  is  as  yet  un- 
determined because  every  block  of  game  lands  will  have  to  be 
studied  and  detailed  plans  developed. 

Cover-Mapping 

This  does  not  mean  surveying  land  to  determine  legal  bound- 
aries, titles,  etc.,  but  rather  a detailed  inventory  of  an  area  to  de- 
termine what  it  offers  in  the  way  of  food  and  cover,  and  what  is 
required  to  furnish  the  needs  of  wildlife  for  which  it  is  most  suit- 
able. Habitat  improvement  is  the  most  basic  and  fundamental  of 
all  management  practices,  and  involves  a thorough  study  of  the 
inter-relationships  of  soil,  forests,  waters,  etc. 

In  recent  years  cover-mapping  has  been  undertaken  on  portions 
of  some  of  the  lands  already  acquired  and  will  be  done  on  others 
as  more  trained  personnel  becomes  available,  until  all  will  have 
been  completed  and  plans  formulated  to  increase  their  wildlife 
carrying  capacities. 

In  the  future  it  is  also  planned  to  survey  lands  offered  for  sale 
before  recommending  them  for  purchase,  to  determine  whether 
they  will  lend  themselves  to  a long  term  development  program. 

The  importance  of  such  preliminary  surveys  can  readily  be  un- 
derstood because  it  determines  at  first  hand  whether  a tract  is 
worth  acquiring  from  both  an  economical  and  practical  standpoint. 


To  do  the  whole  job  well  will  require  time,  money  and  effort. 
The  money  is  available  both  from  assets  accumulated  in  the  game 
fund  and  from  revenue  allocated  to  the  Commission  annually  from 
the  Federal- Aid-in-Wildlife  Fund  (Pittman-Robertson) , made 
possible  through  the  existing  Federal  excise  tax  on  firearms  and 
ammunition. 

The  speed  with  which  the  work  is  accomplished  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  when  qualified  personnel  can  be  employed  to  do  the  jol). 


Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  fur  resources.  Trappers,  including  many 
fanner  boys,  catch  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  worth  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals  each  fall  and  winter. 

Photo  by  C.  G.  Krieble 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


In  clearing  or  thinning  o 
forest  areas  to  make  garr 
iooJ  plantings,  den  trei 
are  left  standing  for  raccoon 
sguiirols  and  other  cavil 
nesting  animals  and  birds. 

Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S Apctar 


The  Commission  is  acguirir 
additional  lands  in  smc 
game  territory  as  rapidly  c 
funds  permit. 

Photo  by  Dr.  C S Apgar 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

PRIOR  to  1940  the  general  practice  was  to  acquire  lands  as 
widely  distributed  as  possible  to  provide  refuges  and  public 
hunting  grounds  where  they  could  be  obtained  at  justifiable 
prices.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  size  of  any  unit  which  could  be 
purchased,  nor  was  there  any  specific  goal  as  to  the  maximum  acre- 
age required. 

As  of  July  11,  1940,  however,  the  Commission  agreed  on  a pur- 
chase program  comprising  a minimum  of  1,000,000  and  a maxi- 
mum of  1,500,000  acres;  that  purchases  should  not  be  confined  to 
any  special  section  of  the  State,  and  that  lands  be  acquired  where 
they  will  serve  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned.  It  also  agreed 
to  confine  its  purchases  for  the  most  part  to  (a)  lands  necessary  to 
straighten  out  boundary  lines  ; (b)  interior  holdings  ; and  (c)  lands 
in  agricultural  territory,  the  latter  to  contain  not  less  than  150 
acres  in  a block  and  situated  where  present  holdings  are  below  the 
acreage  of  other  counties. 

Although  sentiment  throughout  the  Commonwealth  strongly 
favors  more  emphasis  on  the  purchase  of  lands  in  small  game  or 
farming  sections,  the  Commission  plans  to  give  first  consideration 
to  existing  units  of  less  than  1,000  acres,  interior  holdings,  and 
lands  essential  to  improve  outside  boundaries. 

Attempts  to  purchase  lands  in  farm-game  territory  in  the  past 
have  been  most  unsatisfactory  because  (a)  only  small  acreages 
are  available,  (b)  prices  are  high,  (c)  unless  considerable  por- 
tions of  such  lands  are  regularly  tilled  they  soon  revert  to  forest 
type  and  fail  to  serve  the  purpose  intended ; and  ( d ) small  acre- 
ages of  such  lands  accommodate  too  few  hunters  and,  therefore,  do 
little  to  relieve  the  local  gun  pressure. 

Instead  of  purchasing  such  lands,  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  ex- 
pand greatly  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  in  those  re- 
gions where  land  values  are  prohibitive. 

Although  complete  expenditures  are  not  presently  available,  the 
land  acquisition  program  during  the  past  25  years  has  cost  a total 
of  about  $4,000,000,  an  average  of  $160,000  per  year.  Since  onlv 
35%  of  the  75^  fund  and  part  of  Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife  Restora- 
tion funds  have  in  recent  years  been  allocated  for  the  land  purchase 
and  leasing  programs,  including  engineering,  mapping,  title  and  ad- 
ministration, much  less  than  $160,000  per  year  has  been  available 
for  land  acquisition.  Consequently,  under  present  conditions  manv 
years  will  elapse  before  the  ultimate  goal  can  be  reached.  In  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minimum  of  1,000,000  acres  can  be  at- 
tained within  ten  years. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 

This  program,  which  was  adopted  in  1936,  and  limited  to  27 
counties  in  southeastern  and  western  Pennsylvania  where  hunt- 


The  Commission  es 
ploys  soil  conserv  j 
lion  experts  to  assi  > 
farm-game  cooperate  J 
in  planning  mode 
practices  which  w r 
benefit  both  agricultuA 
and  wildlife,  such  (j,, 
contour  planting,  d ;; 
velopment  of  far 
ponds,  etc. 

Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


ing  pressure  is  very  great  and  land  posting  quite  prevalent,  is  now 
applicable  to  all  the  farming  sections  of  the  State.  Its  purpose 
is  to  develop  good  relationships  between  farmers  and  sportsmen ; 
open  previously  closed  territory ; and  generally  improve  hunting 
conditions  in  agricultural  sections  near  centers  of  large  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  include  all 
sections  of  the  State  where  good  general  crop  farming  territory 
occurs  in  proximity  to  heavily  populated  areas  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  lands  are  regularly  posted  against  hunting. 

The  Commission  plans  to  increase  the  acreage  maintained  for 
these  projects  in  such  amount  as  can  be  managed  wisely  with 
available  funds  and  manpower,  and  an  ultimate  goal  of  1,000,000 
acres  has  been  set.  At  present,  projects  include  over  2,100  farms, 
aggregating  more  than  162,000  acres. 

That  the  program  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  popular,  economical, 
and  productive  of  game  and  good  will  among  sportsmen  and  land- 
owners  is  borne  out  by  a recent  survey  made  by  field  officers, 
wherein  all  but  two  or  three  out  of  132  operators  contacted  at  ran- 
dom highly  praised  it.  The  protection  afforded  them  and  their 
livestock  during  the  open  season,  when  the  projects  are  regularly 
patrolled  by  game  protectors,  is  the  strongest  influence  in  behalf 
of  the  program,  but  the  Commission’s  new  soil  conservation  en- 
deavors, which  are  being  carried  on  to  benefit  both  agriculture  and 
wildlife,  are  proving  another  important  factor  in  getting  more 
landowners  behind  the  farm-game  undertaking. 

To  reach  a goal  of  1,000,000  acres  in  farm-game  projects  means 
adding  over  800,000  acres  to  the  162,000  now  included  in  current 
projects.  It  means  also  a considerable  additional  expenditure  for 
securing  leases,  development  and  maintenance.  While  only  the 
hunting  rights  are.  obtained  by  lease,  not  purchase,  it  entails  a con- 
siderable expenditure  in  salaries  and  expenses  of  those  who  ob- 
tain the  leases,  in  setting  up  the  projects,  and  in  patrolling  them 
during  the  gunning  season.  However,  the  over-all  cost  of  encour- 
aging more  landowners  to  participate  in  the  program  could  be 
considerably  reduced  if  sportsmen’s  organizations  would  lend  their 
aid  to  that  end.  The  prograrh  in  force  at  the  present  time  provides 
for  leasing  the  hunting  rights  on  areas  of  contiguous  farm  proper- 
ties of  not  less  than  1,000  acres  and  up  to  10,000  or  more,  and  if 
clubs  know  of  any  such  possibilities  for  establishing  projects  they 
should  inform  the  Commission  promptly. 


The  farm-game  co- 
>perative  program 
low  includes  over 
i.OOO  farms,  chiefly 
h southeastern  and 
louthwestern  Penn- 
lylvania,  but  it  will 
le  extended  to 
ither  farming  sec- 
ions  as  rapidly  as 
lossible.  Land- 
iwners  favor  the 
iroject  because  it 
umishes  protection 
D their  livestock 
nd  themselves 
uring  the  hunting 
eason. 
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D.  L.  Batcheler 


Farm  pond  develop- 
ment is  being  en- 
couraged among  co- 
operators.  These 
impoundments  fur- 
nish homes  for  fish 
and  muskrats,  water 
for  livestock,  rest- 
ing and  nesting 
places  for  water- 
fowl,  etc. 

Photo  by 

W.  L.  R.  Drake 


Game  Protectors 
check  deer  and 
bears  during  the 
big  gome  season. 
The  animals  must 
be  properly  tagged 
by  the  persons  who 
kill  them. 

Photo  by 

Leo  A.  Lultringer,  Jr. 


Ducks  and  geese 
are  given  absolute 
protection  on  the 
Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Refuge  near 
Linesville,  Crawford 
County,  Pennsyl- 
vania's only  water- 
fowl sanctuary. 

Photo  by 

C.  C.  Krieble 


Hunters  are  fre- 
guently  checked  in 
the  field.  Most 
gunners  are  law 
observing,  but  oc- 
casionally a search 
reveals  an  excess 
bag  or  some  other 
violation. 

Photo  by 

A.  C.  Ganster 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

ONE  of  the  major  future  programs  of  field  administration  has 
already  been  put  into  effect,  namely,  dividing  the  Com- 
monwealth into  150  districts.  This  program  was  inaugu- 
rated on  June  1,  1945,  to  increase  efficiency  and  decrease  expenses 
by  having  each  field  officer  perform  all  operations  in  the  reduced 
territory  assigned  him.  Under  the  set-up  there  is  no  separate 
classification  of  field  officers  as  heretofore  when  Game  Protectors 
(Land  Management)  spent  most  of  their  time  looking  after  Game 
Lands,  and  Game  Protectors  (Law  Enforcement)  in  apprehend- 
ing violators  and  general  field  administrative  work.  Because  of 
the  wide  diversity  of  their  training  at  the  Training  School,  both 
classes  of  officers  have  become  so  familiar  with  all  the  required 
duties  that  they  are  equipped  to  assume  all  field  responsibilities. 

A special  staff  officer  was  appointed  in  the  Division  of  Law  En- 
forcement to  aid  in  coordinating  all  general  field  activities,  and 
especially  to  assist  with  field  problems  which  officers  on  the  ground 
cannot  handle  unaided.  It  is  planned  eventually  to  appoint  com- 
petent persons,  one  for  each  Division,  chosen  on  merited  quali- 
fications, as  Assistant  Division  Supervisors,  to  aid  in  the  general 
administrative  operations  of  the  divisions. 

It  is  also  planned  to  inaugurate  a training  plant  for  a limited 
number  of  Deputy  Game  Protectors  especially  selected  for  their 
previous  outstanding  services. 

Liberal  budgetary  allowances  for  use  by  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors in  employing  Deputy  Game  Protectory,  to  carry  on  more 
efficiently  and  eflfectively  field  duties  when  needed,  were  also  ap- 
proved June  1,  1945,  and  such  appropriations  will  be  made  an- 
nually. 

It  is  hoped  to  equip  all  field  officers  with  new  uniforms,  shoes, 
etc.,  as  soon  as  such  materials  become  available. 

A long-term  program  of  predator  control  has  been  launched  to 
reduce  the  number  of  predatorv  animals  to  desirable  levels,  and  a 
full-time  Predator  Specialist  will  later  be  appointed  to  assist  in 
coordinating  it,  probably  one  in  each  Division  should  that  he 
found  necessary. 

The  over-all  cost  of  carrying  on  these  intensified  law  enforce- 
ment and  predator  control  programs  is  rather  hard  to  determine, 
but  including  the  additional  personnel  necessary  for  a better  job  it 
will  require  a considerable  sum  annually. 


PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

More  game  will  be  propagated  and  released  than  ever  before, 
and  the  Commission  has  already  set  the  wheels  in  motion 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

At  its  meeting  on  January  10,  1946,  it  approved  the  purchase  of 
a new  game  farm  comprising  more  than  551  acres  in  Rockdale 
Township,  Crawford  County,  three  miles  east  of  Cambridge 
Springs.  This  will  enable  the  Commission  to  double  its  ringneck 
pheasant  capacity  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Production  at  each 
of  the  two  pheasant  farms  will  be  stepped  up  to  yield  about  30,000 
birds — a total  of  60,000 ; propagation  at  the  State  Quail  Farm  will 
yield  around  15,000.  Two  additional  pheasant  farms  of  30,000 
capacity  each  are  planned  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

A new  site  for  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  was  purchased  in 
Lycoming  County,  in  1945.  It  is  rapidly  being  put  into  operation, 
and  the  production  of  high  quality  turkeys  will  be  stepped  up  to 
5,000  annually — five  times  the  former  production. 

New  equipment  in  the  way  of  incubators,  brooder  houses,  etc., 
will  be  needed  not  only  to  equip  these  new  farms  but  to  replace 
those  now  unfit  for  use  at  the  other  State  Game  Farms.  Buildings 
no  longer  serviceable  will  have  to  be  removed,  new  roads  must  be 
built,  and  many  other  improvements  must  be  made  in  order  to 
maintain  our  annual  propagation  program. 

The  cost  to  do  this  job  will  necessarily  be  high,  particularly  the 
initial  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  this  work  will 
be  more  than  $200,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  output  of  the  two  pheasant 
farms,  the  Commission  plans  to  make  available  to  those  sports- 
men’s organizations,’  willing  to  undertake  the  work  at  their  own 
expense,  upwards  of  100,000  day-old  pheasant  chicks,  from  which 
an  annual  yield  of  at  least  60%,  or  another  60,000  birds,  should 
be  produced  for  release  in  depleted  covers.  Since  materials  and 
supplies  are  now  available  for  constructing  the  necessary  holding 
pens,  etc.,  to  handle  chicks,  the  Commission  believes  many  clubs 
will  undertake  raising  them. 

The  Commission  will  also  continue  purchasing  pheasants  from 
private  breeders,  and  will  take  as  many  birds  for  restocking  as  it 
can  secure  at  reasonable  prices.  Disease-free  cottontail  rabbits 
from  Central  Missouri  will  also  be  purchased  in  such  quantities  as 
market  conditions  permit. 

LIVE  TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  WILD  GAME 

This  program  will  be  expanded  to  include  the  trapping  and 
transfer  of  50,000  rabbits  annually.  As  heretofore,  they  will  be 
removed  only  from  cities  and  towns,  watersheds,  parks,  U.  S. 
Military  Reservations,  propagation  areas,  nurseries,  etc.,  where 
hunting  is  not  permitted.  No  special  lands  will  be  purchased  for 


The  Commission  maintains  four  State  Game  Farms — 
two  for  rearing  pheasants,  one  for  raising  quail  and 
another  for  propogating  wild  turkeys. 


Most  of  Pennsylvania's  gunners  pursue  small  gome,  of  which  rab- 
bits are  by  far  the  most  popular,  from  1,500,000  to  3,500,000  being 
taken  annually. 


Many  Boy  Scouts  assist  annually  in  live-trapping  cottontails.  They 
are  paid  50  cents  for  each  animal  caught. 


propagation  areas,  but  live-trapping  areas  will  be  developed  on 
Game  Lands  where  possible. 

The  cost  of  trapping  and  transferring  rabbits  and  other  small 
game  is  much  lower  than  prices  at  which  inferior  stock  of  the  same 
species  can  be  purchased.  Nevertheless,  this  program  costs  about 
75  cents  per  rabbit  when  one  figures  each  agent  receives  50  cents 
for  every  bunny  trapped,  that  carrying  crates  and  traps  must  be 
built,  and  that  a portion  of  our  field  officers’  expenses  is  charged  to 
the  program  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Commission,  in  planning  to  expand  its  current  game  stock- 
ing activities,  will  revamp  the  distribution  program  so  that  releases 
may  be  concentrated  upon  areas  of  desirable  habitat  where  suitable 
species  have  not  become  established,  or  where  they  have  been  too 
drastically  reduced  through  hunting  pressure.  No  game  will  be 
released  where  it  does  not  reproduce  properly,  nor  will  large 
quantities  be  stocked  just  prior  to  shooting  seasons  merely  to  sup- 
]dy  gun  fodder. 


RESEARCH 

AcoMPREHENSivii  research  program  to  obtain  iiKjre  funda- 
mental information  concerning  our  game,  fur-bearers,  and 
predators,  will  be  instituted,  together  with  a greatly  ex- 
panded program  to  determine  feasible  land  management  practices 
that  will  improve  wildlife  conditions. 

A thorough  study  of  the  economics  and  wildlife  recreation  fur- 
nished on  farm-game  projects  will  also  be  made. 

It  is  planned  to  equip  a research  station,  including  modern  lab- 
oratory, holding  pens  and  rearing  pens,  etc.,  located  where  dem- 
onstration areas  can  be  established,  showing  practical  farm  and  for- 
est land  management  practices  beneficial  to  wildlife. 

The  projects  will  be  financed  wholly  by  the  Commission,  or  with 
Federal  Aid. 

Under  the  Federal  Aid  program,  whereby  the  Commission  pays 
only  one-fourth  the  cost,  it  is  planned  to : 

(a)  complete  all  unfinished  projects  and  expand  land  man- 
agement research  studies ; 

(b)  establish  a project  to  determine  life  zones  in  the  State 
in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of  definite  value  in  game  distri- 
bution, establishment  of  seasons,  and  land  management ; 

(c)  institute  a study  of  plant  succession  as  it  affects  wildlife; 

(d)  inaugurate  a complete  mammal  survey  of  the  State. 

These  will  be  long-term  projects  of  practical  value  to  the  Com- 
mission in  administering  its  wildlife  management  activities  in  the 
future. 

Cooperative  studies  will  include  an  expanded  program  dealing 
with  short-term  current  wildlife  problems  and  studies  in  which  the 
services  of  other  organizations  and  institutions  will  be  fully  uti- 
lized, especially  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Thousands  of  day- 
old  pheasant  chicks 
furnished  by  the 
Commission  are 
reared  by  sports- 
nen's  organizations. 
The  more  clubs  par- 
ticipating, the  more 
pheasants  for  re- 
itocking. 

Photo  by 

C.  G.  Krieble 


TRAINING 

The  training  course  for  new  field  employes  is  being  extended 
to  one  year  instead  of  nine  months  as  heretofore,  and  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  those  attending  are  increased  to 
make  the  institution,  which  is  recognized  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  more  attractive  to  those  interested.  Veterans  are  entitled 
to  allowances  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  for  educational  or 
training  purposes  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  in  any  other 
vocational  training  program. 

Students  of  the  future  will  also  be  carried  on  the  regular  pay- 
roll rather  than  on  per  diem,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  such 
service  towards  their  retirement.  A student  class  of  25  to  30,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  who  qualify,  will  be  enrolled  about  June 
1,  1946. 

In  the  future  it  is  planned  to  have  in-service  training  at  least 
every  other  year  for  a two-week  period  to  bring  present  officers 
up  to  date  on  the  Commission's  activities.  In-service  training  will 
also  be  conducted  for  other  employes  to  enable  them  to  do  a more 
effective  job. 

Training  for  returning  servicemen  was  held  to  bring  them  up  to 
date  on  the  Commission’s  programs. 

The  cost  to  operate  the  school  for  one  year  will  not  have  in- 
creased greatly  above  that  of  previous  years  except  for  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  and  compensation  provided  for  students.  Never- 
theless, it  will  require  a sizeable  sum  of  the  Commission’s  accu- 
mulated funds. 


<■ 

The  Main  Building  at  the  School,  fore- 
ground, with  large  dormitory  in  rear. 
The  School  is  located  near  Brockway, 
Jefferson  Coimly. 

Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


Game  Commission  Training  School  ap- 
plicants being  registered  preparatory 
to  competing  in  the  various  examina- 
tions required  for  entry  in  the  school. 

Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 


The  183  applicants  who  took  the  com- 
petitive examination  for  entry  in  the 
1946  class  which  began  June  1st. 

Thirty  were  selected,  of  which  26  were 
ex-servicemen. 

Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 
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PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


The  public  relations  and  visual  aids  programs  will  be  ex- 
panded as  much  as  possible  in  the  future. 

The  recent  appointment  of  eleven  part-time  lecturers  to 
spread  the  message  of  conservation  among  sportsmen’s  associa- 
tions, service  clubs,  youth  groups,  and  the  assignment  of  a full- 
time employe  to  conduct  educational  programs  before  school  as- 
semblies, were  a major  advancement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  services 
of  these  especially  qualified  persons  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Game  News  will  be  improved  from  the  standpoint  of  text  ’ 
and  illustrations,  and  a better  quality  of  paper  will  be  acquired  as 
soon  as  it  is  available.  To  accomplish  these  objectives  and  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  help  sustain  the  over-all  cost  of  publishing 
the  magazine,  the  Commission  approved  an  increase  in  the  sub- 
scription rates  efTective  July  1,  1946,  to  $1.00  per' year,  $1.50  for 
two  years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  regardless  of  residence,  with 
a special  group  rate  of  50  cents  for  resident  clubs  when  submitted 
in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 

A full-time  photographer-reporter  has  been  assigned  to  secure 
pictures  and  stories  about  outstanding  sportsmen’s  activities,  such 
as  annual  banquets,  testimonials,  the  acquisition  of  club  houses, 
important  field  trials  of  various  kinds,  conservation  projects  of  one 
sort  or  another,  state  sheet,  trap  and  archery  competitions,  etc. 

At  least  one  new  motion  picture  portraying  one  or  more  phases 
of  the  Commission’s  program  will  be  produced  every  year  in 
sound  and  color,  and  these  will  become  part  of  the  Commission’s 
newly  established  film  lending  library  from  which  pictures  can  be 
secured  the  year  round  upon  two  weeks’  notice. 

More  educational  and  informative  bulletins,  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
posters,  etc.,  will  be  published  for  widespread  distribution  among 
clubs,  schools,  etc.,  and  such  organizations  and  institutions  will  be 

A group  of  youngsters  observing  a flock  of  ducks  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning  waterfowl  refuge  near  Linesville,  Crawford  County.  A 
naturalist-lecturer  conducts  educational  programs  at  the  Sanctu- 
ary week-ends  through  the  summer  months. 

Photo  by  C.  G.  Krieble 


Children,  even  very- 
young  ones,  ore 
taught  to  plant 
trees.  These  young- 
sters are  assisting 
a local  sportsmen's 
club  in  a reforesta- 
tion project. 

Photo  by 

C.  G.  Krieble 


encouraged  to  undertake  more  educational  programs  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  and  safer  hunting,  etc. 

A well-equipped  exhibit  truck  will  be  purchased  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  convey  the  message  of  conservation  and  the  Commission’s 
program  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  county 
fairs. 

A naturalist-lecturer  will  be  assigned  to  the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Refuge  during  the  summer  months  as  an  educational  guide 
and  instructor  to  the  thousands  of  persons  who  visit  that  sanc- 
tuary each  year. 

Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  a con- 
servation camp  for  youths  who  will  be  sponsored  by  local  sports- 
men’s organizations.  It  may  be  that  the  Commission’s  Training 
School  can  be  used  ultimately  for  this  purpose.  Camps  of  this 
kind  are  being  established  in  other  states. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  contribute  its  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  to  the  Conservation  Education  or  Workshop  which 
was  established  at  State  College  this  summer. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the  Commission’s  major  programs. 
Others,  lesser  in  scope,  but  not  in  importance,  will  be  undertaken. 

None,  however,  are  more  important  than  the  public  sentiment 
which  inspires  and  encourages  their  long-time  usefulness.  It  is  to 
our  over  850  active  sportsmen’s  organizations,  individually  and 
collectively;  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  the  State 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League ; the  Pennsylvania  Conserva- 
tion Council ; the  schools,  the  Scouts,  the  farm  youth  groups ; the 
bird  and  nature  clubs,  service  clubs ; and  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a whole  that  the  Game  Commission  must  look  for 
continued  inspiration,  encouragement,  and  support  if  it  is  to  make 
Pennsylvania  the  most  progressive  conservation  State  and  the 
finest  hunting  State  in  the  Union. 

Only  by  working  together  at  all  times  can  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish these  splendid  objectives. 
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BASIS  OF  FINANCING 

(a)  From  Special  Wartime  Reserve  $1,367,600.00 

(b)  Additional  revenue  anticipated  from  regular  sources,  and 

increased  appropriations  from  accumulated  monies  in  the 
Pittsman-Robertson  Fund  (Federal)  4,632,400.00 


Subscribe  to  Pennsylvania  Game  News 

Game  News  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  and  contains  32  pages  of  valuable  in- 
formation of  interest  to  hunters,  trappers,  campers,  hikers,  farmers. 
Boy  Scouts,  4-H  clubs  and  other  youth  groups,  bird  clubs,  school 
teachers,  etc. 

Its  four-color  covers  are  outstanding  and  some  of  the  best  ones 
will  subsequently  be  reprinted  as  inserts  so  they  can  Ije  readily 
framed. 

If  you  are  not  already  a reader  of  this  all-around  outdoorsman’s 
publication  send  in  your  subscription  at  once. 

The  rates  are  $1.00  for  one  year;  $1.50  for  two  years  and  $2.00 
for  three  years  for  everyone,  with  a special  group  rate  of  $0.50  for 
all  resident  sportsmen's  organizations  provided  such  subscriptions 
are  submitted  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent 
to  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg,  all  checks  or  money  orders 
made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue.  Cash  will  he  accepted, 
but  not  stamps. 
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